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Ehlich vereint, 

Luna, die Gottin, und Sol, der Gott, 
Und es wimmelten urn sie her die Sterne, 
Die kleinen, unschuldigen Kinder. 

Doch bose Zungen zischelten Zwiespalt, 
Und es trennte sich feindlich 
Das hohe, leuchtende Ehpaar. 

Jetzt am Tage, in einsamer Fracht, 
Ergeht sich dort oben der Sonnengott, 
Ob seiner Herrlichkeit 
Angebetet und vielbesungen 
Von stolzen, gliickgeharteten Menschen. 
Aber des Nachts 
Am Himmel wandelt Luna, 
Die arme Mutter, 

Mit ihren verwaisten Sternenkindern, 
Und sie glanzt in stiller Wehmuth, 
Und liebende Madchen und sanfte Dichter 
Weihen ihr Thranen und Lieder. 

Die weiche Luna I Weiblich gesinnt, 

Liebt sie noch immer den schonen Gemahl. 

Gegen Abend, zitternd und bleich, 

Lauscht sie hervor aus leichtem Gewolk, 

Und schaut nach dem Scheidenden schmerzlich, 

Und mSchte ihm angstlich rufen : " Kornm ! 

Komm ! die Kinder verlangen nach dir . . ." 

Aber der trotzige Sonnengott, 

Bei dem Anblick der Gattin ergluht er 

In doppeltem Purpur, 

Vor Zorn und Schmerz, 

Und unerbittlich eilt er hinab 

In sein fluthenkaltes Witwerbett. 



H. M. Belden. 



University of Missouri. 



ON THE DATES OP SOME OP 

CHAPMAN'S PLAYS. 

At present, Chapman is to us what Shakspere 
once was — only a conglomerate of plays and 
poems. Published here and there in the period 
from 1594 to 1654, these show no inner order or 
development, because the basis for tracing such — 
the dates of composition — is lacking. For Chap- 
man's own sake and for the sake of understanding 
his relation to his fellows, chief of whom is Shak- 
spere, this state of affairs must not continue. 
That it may not continue, somewhat, indeed, has 
been done by Mr. Fleay — much clever investi- 



gation and fertile conjecture — but to little con- 
clusive result. The present article is a further 
contribution. 

Bussy D'Ambois, published in 1607. — Fleay, 1 
I, 59-60 : " The allusions in it to the Knights of 
James I, the 'innovation' of 1603-4, and to 
Elizabeth as an ' old queen ' forbid a date earlier 
than 1603 ; and the statement in I, 2, ' 'tis Leap 
Year,' which must apply to the date of produc- 
tion, as Bussy' s introduction at Court was in 
1569, not a Leap Year, fixes the date of produc- 
tion to 1604. Nevertheless, the line in Satiro- 
mastix, sc. 7 — 

' For trusty Damboys now the deed is done,' 

seems to be taken from a play on the subject 
earlier than in 1601. ... I think the play was 
written for the Queen's Bevels boys late in 1604 
. . . and acted in 1605." 

Farther we need not look for evidence ; it is all 
here, and needs only sifting and interpreting. 
The allusions to James I and his knights are 
purely imaginary.* The mention of leap year, 3 
however, applies certainly to the date of the first 
performance, not to anything historical. But 
why not to 1600 as well as to 1604 ? That is a 
leap-year, too, whether in the Julian or the Gre- 
gorian calendar. 1600, indeed, it must be, for 
"their old queen," spoken of as still reigning, is 
certainly Elizabeth, 4 and the unmistakable allu- 
sion in Satiromastix to Bussy as a famous play 
was penned in 1601." There is not the slightest 
reason, then, to suppose another earlier version 
of Bussy, or to demur to the manifest date, 1600. 

The Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois, registered 
April 17th, 1612, published 1613.— There is good 
reason to think this play was written near the end 
of 1604. In m, 1, p. 197 there is a long eulogy, 
from the Frenchman Clermont's lips, on the Earl 
of Oxford : 

1 Biographical Ghronkle, London, 1891. 

'See Shepherd's Chapman, vol. Plays, pp. 143, 144. 
The reader will have difficulty finding them. 

8 2?e. And why did the toy take him in the head now ? 
Bu. 'Tis leap-year, lady, and therefore very good to 
enter a courtier. — P. 144. 

l Bussy, p. 144. 

6 Dekker's Works, London, 1874, vol. I, p. 230.— 
Satiromastix was registered Nov. 11th, 1601. 
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I overtook, coming from Italy, 

In Germany, a great and famous earl 

Of England, the most goodly-fashioned man 

I ever saw ; from head to foot in form 

Bare and most absolute ; he had a face 

Like one of the most ancient honour' d Bomans 

From whence his noblest family was derived ; 

He was beside of Bpirit passing great 

Valiant, and learn' d, and liberal as the sun, 

Spoke and writ sweetly, or of learned subjects, 

Or of the discipline of public weals ; 

And 'twas the Earl of Oxford. 

and swore that he 

Had rather make away his whole estate 

In things that cross' d the vulgar, than he would 

Be frozen up, stiff, like a Sir John Smith, 

His countryman, in common nobles' fashions ; 

Affecting, as the end of noblesse were 

Those servile observations. 

This was Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, who was born in 1550 and died June 
24th, 1604. He was a great traveller, a fine 
gentleman of fashion, a statesman, a scholar, a 
patron of poetry and the stage, and himself a 
poet. He had the manners, fashions, and tastes 
of the continent, and he lavished his patrimony 
upon them. 6 He was by hereditary right lord 
great chamberlain, he sat at the trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots and of the Earls of Arundel and 
of Essex, and he fought against the Armada. 
He was nothing if not 'liberal,' and he squan- 
dered much upon his bohemian literary friends. 
He was a patron of Lyly, Spenser, and many 
others, and he left to the world twenty-three 
pieces of lyric poetry — some of them not wanting 
in beauty — of his own. That he was fine-looking, 
remarkably learned, or that he wrote on the ' dis- 
cipline of the public weals,' I cannot, indeed, dis- 
cover ; but he was at any rate admired by Eliza- 
beth for his gallant bearing as one of the crack 
lances of his day ; he was an M. A. of both uni- 
versities, and he was widely versed in the affairs 
and functions of state. All taken together, Ed- 
ward de Vere is certainly the man, for his suc- 

6 All the facts here given are to be found in the Diet. 
Nat. Biog. — He answers Chapman's description of ' making 
away his whole estate ' etc. His luxury and extravagance 
— he was the first to introduce embroidered gloves, sweet 
bags, perfumed jerkins, etc. — were the cause of his parting 
with his ancestral estate of Colne. 



cessor in his title, his son Henry, was a wild 
youth of eleven, who, even at a later day, could 
not have been the subject of this eulogy. 

Prolonged, definite descriptions or encomiums of 
contemporaries, other than of the house royal, are 
so rare in the Elizabethan drama — I know of none 
like this — that the present instance would seem in 
keeping only after the Earl's decease': other- 
wise, the flattery would be too gross, and the im- 
position upon the patience of the audience, some of 
whom would not be among his friends, 8 too bold. 
The aspersions upon Sir John Smith, 9 on the other 
hand, who from 1596 on was in disgrace, would, 
according to the ever-valid maxim of nil de mor- 
tuis, have been in keeping only before his death, 
in 1607. It is highly probable, then, that the 
Revenge was written in 1604 or 1605, anyway 
before 1607 ; and consequently the Bussy plays 
were completed before the Byron plays 10 were 
begun. 

Monsieur D' Olive, published 1606. — Mr. Fleay 
finds an allusion to King James's new knights in 
I, 1, p. 116, and thinks the play, because ' acted 
by their Maiesties children at the Blacke-Friers,' 
not earlier than 1604, January 30th. As for the 
latter point, the play might very well have been 
acted elsewhere before that. 

The backward limit of the play is indicated by 
the allusion in i, 1, p. 117 — 

' And shortly after, like the obituaries of to-day, or the 
elegies of that age. 

8 A passionate, high-tempered man, he had many 
enemies. 

•Mr. Fleay also notes this allusion to Smith, and ob- 
serves, as a possible occasion of it, that he was knighted in 
1603, May 11th. There may have been another Sir John 
Smith ; but the one I speak of, diplomatist and military 
writer, who was born in 1534 (?) and died in 1607, was 
knighted in 1576. That this is the Smith whom Chapman 
mentions cannot be doubted. To us the name may at first 
blush seem merely typical and fictitious ; but to an Eliza- 
bethan audience it would immediately recall the gentleman 
of ' querulous temper and defective judgment ' who had 
served in France as a soldier in Edward VI's time and as 
a diplomat in 1576, who in his dispatches had disparaged 
the beauty of the French ladies in a way that would 
have been irritating to Clermont, and who since 1596 had 
been in disgrace — imprisoned and then permanently 
rusticated. 

10 To be dated 1607. See the writer's John Webster, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1905, p. 67. 
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but times are altered, monopolies are now called in, and 
wit 's become a free trade for all sorts to live by 

— to the 'calling in' of the monopolies granted 
in the preceding reign by James I in a proc- 
lamation of May 7th, 1603." A probable for- 
ward limit is Chapman's imprisonment for 
Eastward Ho, in 1605." For, what with lan- 
guishing in a vile Elizabethan jail, what with 
having to expect for a time as the upshot the 
slitting of his ears and nose, it is likely that 
Chapman let King James and his title-giving 
propensities alone for a while. Yet here, in 
Monsieur D' Olive, not only in the allusion noted 
by Mr. Fleay, Act I, sc. 1, p. 116, 

D' 01. How doest, Jack ; may I call thee Sir Jack yet ? 
Ma. Yon may, sir ; Sir 's as commendable an addition 
as Jack, for ought I know. 
jy 01. I know it, Jack, and as common, too. 19 

but also in another, iv, 1, p. 132, 

]y 01. What honour do they deserve that purchase their 
knighthood 7 

IH. Purchase their knighthood, my lord ! Marry, I 
think they come truly by 't, for they pay well for 't. M 

there is more satire of the same sort, — of a sort, 
too, that after his release, so late as in the latter 
half of 1605 or in 1606, would begin to lose point 
and zest. The play is probably, then, previous 
to 1605. 

The Widovfs Tears, published 1613, registered 
April 17th. — Similar data are furnished in this 

"Gardiner, Hist Eng., 1603-42, vol. I, p. 100-101. 
State Papers, Domestic, 1603-10, p. 7. 

"See the familiar story in Drummond's Conversations 
and Gilford's Jonson, and the letters of Chapman and Jonson 
discovered by B. Dobell and communicated to the Athe- 
naeum, March 30th, 1901. These last, together with Jon- 
son's long-known letter to Salisbury tinder date of 1605, 
make it clear that Jonson and Chapman were in prison 
together but once — not twice, as is often supposed — and 
then for Eastward So, in 1605, after May 4th, as Fleay 
observes, when Cecil became Salisbury. 

"Everybody knows of James Fs prodigality with titles 
— especially to Scotchmen — in the first year of his reign. 
Within six weeks after he left Scotland he conferred 
knighthood on no less than 237 persons. See Stow, 
Wilson, etc. 

"See State Papers, Domestic, 160S-10, pp. 60, 110, for 
entries concerning the ' profits ' of making knights. These 
were not prices, of course, as later in the case of the baro- 
netcies ; they were the time-honored fees ; yet, in such 
number, they would have an effect on the Privy Purse. 



play, and the same line of argument is to be 
followed, 

Tha. Brother, monopolies are cried down. 15 1, 1, p. 309. 

Lye. . . . [he] skulks unknown under the name of a 
strange knight. 

Tha. That may carry him without descrying, for there 's 
a number of strange 16 knights abroad, iv, 1, p. 326. 

Revenge for Honour, published 1654. — This 
play I have elsewhere " shown to be late, on the 
score both of a general indebtedness to Beaumont 
and Fletcher and of a particular one to their 
Cupid's Revenge, which was acted January 5th, 
1612. 18 There are two circumstantial allusions 
which define this general result more narrowly, 
and thrust the date of our play forward to the 
year 1621. The one allusion is to Burton's 
Anatomy, which appeared in that year, and was a 
book, moreover, that Chapman would have been 
among the first to read. Selinthus ' discusses ' 
the causes of melancholy and, in particular, of 
the flatus hypoclwndriacus, and cites Hippocrates, 
Averroes, Avicenna, and other redoubtable names, 
in unmistakably burlesque Burtonian fashion. 1 ' 
The other allusion is — once more — to monopolies. 
Selinthus rallies Simanthes, the 'court-lord' and 
sycophant : 

You are grown something solemn on the sudden : 
Since your monopolies and patents, which 
Made your purse swell like a wet sponge, have been 
Beduced to the last gasp, i, 1, p. 418. 

However well James's reign began, monopolies, 
as is well known, were one of the crying evils of 
it ; and after 1612 — the date of Oupid's Revenge, 

15 This allusion is noted also by Fleay, who observes, 
"surely refers to the Act of Jan. 3, 1605." I cannot 
but think this an error, for no such Act is to be found in 
the Statutes of the Realm, Revised Statutes, etc., nor is it 
mentioned by Gardiner. See the first Act against monop- 
olies below. 

16 1. e., either mewi or Scotch. 

"In John Webster, pp. 213-14.— Mr. Fleay (n, 326) 
declares the play not to be Chapman's, with very insuf- 
ficient reason. 

18 Dyce' s Booke of the Reuelk. In all probability this was 
one of the first performances. The play was printed (and 
registered) in 1615. 

19 In the Anatomy, the causes of melancholy and of the 
flatus make one of the principal subjects of discourse ; and 
Hippocrates, Averroes, Avicenna, and a host of others are 
cited at every hand. Cf. the index in Shilleto's edition, 
London, 1896. — Chapman, Plays, p. 418. 
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remember, — and, for that matter, ever since the 
beginning of the reign, there could be no occasion 
for Chapman's thus speaking of their overthrow 
as accomplished till March 30th, 1621, when 
James followed up a conciliatory speech to the 
House by a proclamation ' cancelling the patent 
for gold and silver thread, the patent for inns, 
and the patent for concealed lands.' 8 ° Coming 
from the hand of James, this really was a blow 
dealt by Parliament at the courtiers and favorites, 
at the hated Buckingham, his kin, and his de- 
pendants : 81 Chapman's skit was timely, 28 and, in 
that day of ferment and agitation, sure to be well 
received. The allusions agree, then, in indicating 
as date the year 1621. 



Elmer Edgae Stoll. 



Cambridge, Mass. 



20 Gardiner, Hist. Eng., 1603-42, rv, p. 85. A Bill 
against monopolies had been introduced by Coke on 
March 11th of the same year. 

21 See the matter of the patent for gold and silver thread, 
by which Buckingham, Sir Edward Villiers, and a swarm 
of parasites profited, or were accused of profiting, Gardi- 
ner, iv, pp. 12-23; and the patent for inns and alehouses, 
by which Christopher Villiers and Sir Giles Mompesson, 
another kinsman, profited, pp. 2-4, 23, 40-42 ; and the 
patent for concealed lands, by which Mompesson again 
profited, p. 44. 

88 It is possible, indeed, that our play dates still later, 
after May 25th, 1624, when the Act against Monopolies 
(21 Jac I. cap. iii) was passed. The earlier date, how- 
ever, is the safer and more probable. — In its preamble 
this Act relates that in the year 1610 James had made a 
public declaration against monopolies. The declaration 
seems, however, never to have had any effect ; and, any- 
way, it need not trouble us here. Revenge was subsequent 
to 1612, and by that time monopolies were rife again (in 
1611, Gardiner iv, pp. 10-11). 

The reader will perceive, I hope, that our various in- 
ferences from the allusions to monopolies in this article 
have not been made arbitrarily ; that, quite apart from 
the phrasing of the individual allusion itself, they have 
been determined as applying to the proclamation of 1603 
or to that of 1621 by other limiting data, — by the dates of 
the publishing and the allusions to the knights in the first 
case (M. If Olive and Widovfs Tears), by the dates of 
Cupid's Revenge and Burton's Anatomy in the second. 



PAEALLEL SITUATIONS IN Hernani 
AND Filippo. 

The "I guilty, she pure" situation in Victor 
Hugo's Hernani, Act nr, sc. 5, was probably 
borrowed from a similar situation in Alfieri's 
Filippo, Act v, sc. 3. It is an established fact 
that Hugo was familiar with the dramas of 
Alfieri, some of which he had probably seen on 
the French stage. He knew also the Don Carlos 
of Schiller, but it contains no such situation, and, 
so far as I have been able to discover, no similar 
scene exists in any other drama with which Hugo 
was acquainted. 1 

In Alfieri's Filippo Isabella, of France, is rep- 
resented, in the antecedent action, as having been 
betrothed to Don Carlos, the son of Philip H, of 
Spain. For state reasons, Philip decides to marry 
her himself. Though married to the king, the 
queen still loves Carlos, but forbids him ever to 
enter her presence. The king, who bitterly hates 
his son, suspects their love, becomes jealous, and 
accuses Carlos of conspiring against Ms life and 
even the queen's, and of carrying on treasonable 
negotiations with France. Accordingly, a Coun- 
cil of State is held, and Philip succeeds in having 
the young prince sentenced to death. 

In the fourth act the king and prince are rep- 
resented as engaging in a violent quarrel, which 
ends in the arrest and imprisonment of Carlos. 
Gomez, the intriguing Minister, who had been 
employed by the king to bring about the ruin of 
the unhappy lovers, informs the queen of Carlos' 
sentence, and offers to obtain for her a private 
interview with the unfortunate prisoner. 

The fifth act opens with a soliloquy by Carlos, 
who now hopes and fears nothing but death. 
While wondering whether his father has not sus- 

1 It is hardly possible to state that the situation is not 
found elsewhere in the French drama known to V. Hugo, 
as practically the same incident occurs in Inks de Castro, 
by La Motte, Act ii, scene 3. Don Pedre says : 

Ne desavouez point, Ines, que je vous aime .... 

(a Alphonse.) 
Seigneur, loin d'en rougir, j'en faisgloire moi-meme ; 
Mais laissez sur moi seul tomber votre courroux : 
Ines n'est point coupable, et jamais .... 
(Phillip Ogden.) 



